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III. 

^!iSS    CHAN  DALE'S     SCHOOLS— WHITE    AND    COLOEED.      CAKT1CR- 
IU'UV   IN   DANGEK.     EXCITEMENT.     EXPULSION. 

r^Iil'l  advent  of  the  Temperance  Ueforiu  was  cotempnrury  wiih 
another  groat  popular  agitation  in  which  Windham  County 
took  u  very  different  position,  and  the  town  most  active  ami  prominent 
i:i  tcmpoi  'ance  clfoi  l  especially  signalized  itself  by  its  most  hitler  and 
determined  opposition  to  ihe  Anti-slavery  movement.  Canterbury  was 
a  very  inlluential  town  at  this  period,  and  was  particularly  noted  (or 
t lie  public  spirit  and  high  ehaiaeier  of  its  leading  men,  and  its  culti- 
vated and  agreeable  society.  Andrew  T.  Judson,  Slate  attorney  and 
successful  lawyer,  !>r.  Harris,  the  skillful  surgeon,  Esquire  Frost,  tho 
devoted  champion  of  temperance,  RuCus  Adams,  with  his  fund  of  dry 
humor.  George  S.  White,  with  his  strong  character  ami  multifarious 
knowledge.  Luther  Paine,  John  Francis,  Thomas  and  Stephen  ('oil, 
Samm-i  L.  Hough,  all  solid  men  interested  in  public  affairs — had  their 
homes  at  or  near  Canterbury  Green,  and  gave  tone  and  prominence 
to  the  town.  Few  country  towns  could  hoasl  such  social  attractions. 
Dr.  Harris  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  hospitable  of  men,  and  his 
new  model  house  with  its  rare  appendage  of  a  conservatory  and  choice 
flower-garden,  'was  the  wonder  of  ail  the  County.  Mrs.  Harris  had  in- 
herited the  social  characteristics  of  her  distinguished  lather,  General 
Moses  Cleveland,  and  received  their  unnumbered  guests  with  all  ins 
ease  and  heartiness.  A  handsome  new  house  had  been  also  built  by 
Mr  Judson,  in  which  much  company  was  entertained,  although  it,  was 
said  thai  Mrs  Judson,  as  a  \\  hid  ham  lady  assumed  superiority  over  her 
neighbors.  \U-v  husband,  who  liked  to  rally  her  upon  this  weakness, 
o:a .  called  her  down  lo  the  parlor  to  receive  a  Windham  visitor,  and 
most  blandly  presented  to  her  an  intrusive  frog,  which  had  hopped 
into  the  hall.  His  own  tact  and  courtesy  made  ample'  amends  tor 
his  wife's  reputed  deficiencies.  Pleasant  familiar  intercourse  was 
maintained  among  the  village  residents.  All  united  with  uncommon 
unanimity  in  plans  for  village  improvement  and  public  benefit,  and" 
it  was  in  carrying  out  one  of  these  projects  that  they  stuck 
upon  the  rock  which  foundered  them.  The  school  question  was 
ytu  in  which  Canterbury  felt  great  interest.  Her  young  people 
sought  education  at  home  or  abroad,  and  an  unusual  number  oi  young 
giils  then  growing  up  in  the  village  families  awakened  parental  solici- 
tude. The  proposition  of  Mas/  Prudence  Crandall  to  open  a  y«'Uug 
Indies'  boarding-school  at  Canterbury  Green  was  received,  with  much 
favor.     A  large  house  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Esquire  Paine  w;w 
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r,  and   in  the  (autumn  of    ISoI^/hc   school  was  open  c-1 


A  goodly  mtmix 


scoured    lor  her, 

under  the  moat,  favorable  auspices.  A 
from  the1  best  families  in  town  were  enrolled  as  pupils.  Messrs.  Jud  on, 
Harris,  Frost,  Adams,,  Hough,  Packer,  Rhine,  and  iCev.  Dennis  Piatt, 
were  constituted  a  hoard  of  visitors,  and  bore  most  ilatlorin"-  testimony 
to  tho  character  of  the  school  and  the  ability  of  its  teacher,  The 
cordiality  and  friendliness  of  her  reception  were  grateful!.-  acknowl- 
edged by  .Miss  Crandall,  her  relations  with  pupils  and  patrons  was 
most,  agreeable  and  harmonious,  and  it  seemed  likely  that,  this  much-. 
needed  institution  would  become  permanently-established.  Circulars 
were  sent  out  commending  it  to  public,  patronage,  scholars  cane'  from 
neighboring  towns  and  even  from  distant  cities,  and  everything  was 
going  on  pleasantly  and  prosperously  when — a  crash  came.  Without 
premonition  or  warning,  before  the  patrons  oi  ihe  school  had  dreamt  1 
oi  .any  real  danger,  a  ;iew  element  had  been  introduced,'  a  change  of 
base  effected,  and  their  daughters  dismissed  from  school  to  make  way 
for  nv.grnoa!  Was  it  strange-  that  the  community  should  flame  mil  in 
indignation?  The  causes  that  led:  to  this  revolution  are  thus  .■{(tailed 
by  .Miss  Crandall  :-— 

"The  reason  for  changing  my  school  of  white  pupils  for  n  school  for 
colored  pupils  is  us  follows:  I'li.ad  ,-i  nice  colored  girl,  now  Mrs.  ('harks 
Harris,  as  help  in  my  family  ;  ami  her  iniemled  husband  rcga  larl,  receive,! 
'ThcTAhrraUir.  The  girl  Look  tins  paper  from  Ihe  ollice  und  loaned  ii,  to  me. 
liitTmt  ihe  condition  of  Hm  colored  people  I,.;,;,  :,|a\es  and  free  was  l.rulh- 
fully  pnri.rayod,  the  double-dealing  ami  uuiiiifesi,  deception  of  the  Cdoid/.i- 
tion  Society  Were  faithfully  ■  :<poscd,  :oid  l.he  ipn'slioll  ,,,'  |h  mediate  fan. i  ii:i 
pation  <if  Hie  millions  oi'  slaves  in  Ihe  United  Ki.al.es  boldly  nil vdeuied.' 
Having  been  taught  from  >-ar!\  childhood  i  i > <  sin  of  Slavery,  my  svm pal  hies 
Were  greatly  aroused.  Sarah  Harris,  a  respectable  young  Woman'  ami  a 
member  of  Ihe  churcJi  (now  Mrs.  loiirwea  liter,  and  sister  to  this  be  fore- 
named  inleiuled  husband),  called  often  to  s<:e  her  friend  Marcia.  liiv  family 
assiNiinii..  in  some  of  her  calf,  I  ascertained  ih.it  she  wished-'  lo  iiiicmi 
my  school  and  board  ai.  hci  own  falher's  house  at  -one-  liLile  distance  from 
'he  village.  I  allowed  her  lo  enter  as  one  of  my  pit], lis.  |'.y  this  ac.l  I  -iVi: 
f-rc'it  ollencc.  The  wife  of1  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  lived  in  the  village 
told  me  ihai.  if  I  continued  l.hai.  colored  girl' in  my  school  it  could  'not  be 
sustained.  I  replied  Lo  her,  Thai  it  mi  gill  nini;  Ikm,'  f»r  I  r.hoithl  w>!  turn  />.»»■ 
""'  ■'  J  v,,|'.v  soon  found  lie!  some  of  my  school  woujd  leave  not  lo  return  if 
the  colored  girl  was  retained.  Under  thee  circumstances  [  ,,,;,.;,•  up  my 
"mid  thai,  if  it  were  possible  i  would  leach  colored  girls  exclusively.  I  made 
the  attempt,  and  the  result  is  before  the  public."* 

Before  acting  upon  this  decision,  .Miss  Crandall  consulted  wiih  lead- 
ing Abolitionists  in  Boston  and  New  York,' who  gladly  pled  ires  1  their 
cooperation  and  assistance.  Had  she  also  consulted  her  onerous 
friends  and  patrons  in  Canterbury,- or  even  given  them  notice  of  her 
intentions,  they  would  have  had  less  ground  of  complaint,  but  their  in- 
dignation \v\mn  the  proposed  change  in  the  complexion  of  the  school 
was  suddenly  announced  to  them  was  greatly    hightened   by  what  they 

*  Private  Letter,  May  15,  18C9. 
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deemed  an   inexcusable  breach  of  good    faith   in  one  lliey  had  so  en- 
couraged and  befriended.     As  soon  as  the  young  ladies  took  to  their 
several  homes  the  news  of  their  dismissal  to  make  room  "for  young 
ladies  :md  little  misses  of  color,"  Messrs.  Unfits  Adams,  Frost,  Fonner 
and  Harris  visited  .Miss  Craudall  and  endeavored  to  persuade  her  "to 
give  ii|i   her  project  so  far   as   Canterbury    was   concerned,"   but   found 
all  argument   and  persuasion  useless.      Having  made   up   her  mind   to 
this    step    from    a  clear    conviction   of   her  duty    to   the  colored   race, 
nothing  could  change  her.     The.   people    of   Canterbury  saw  to  their 
supreme    horror  and  consternation  that  this  popular  school  in  which 
they  had  taken  so  much    pride  was  to  l>e   superseded  by  something  so 
anomalous  and  phenomenal  that   it  could  hardly  be  comprehended.      A 
public  meeting  <>f  citizens  was  at  once  called  and  the  previous  visitors 
delegated    to  convey   their  sentiments    and  wishes  to   Miss  Craudall. 
They  found  her  as  before,  firm  as  a  rock.      Esquire  Frost,  as  spokesman 
of  the  committee,   "in   a  most  kind  and  affecting   manner"  labored  to 
convince  her  ol  the  impropriety  and  injustice  ol  the  proposed  measure, 
ami  delicately  hinted  at  the  danger  thai  might  ensue  from  "these  lev- 
eling  principles  and    intermarriage  between  the  whites  and  blacks." 
"Moses    had   a  Mack   wife,"  bluntly   replied   the  lady,  opening  to  the 
prophetic  eye  dark  visions  of  forthcoming  amalgamation  and  disorder. 
Reports  of  these  unsatisfactory  interviews  increased  the  pervading  ex- 
citement to  actual    frenzy.      The   people    of  the  town    with   scarce   an 
exception  were  united  in  horrilied  antipathy  to  the  colored   school  and 
a  determination  to  prevent   its  opening.      South  of  Dixie's  line,  .fudge 
Lvnch  would  probably  soon  have  settled  the  matter,  but  this  Connecti- 
cut town   knew  no   better  way  to  accomplish   its   purpose  than   by  the 
familial'  agency  ol   a  town  meeting   hastily  summoned,  "to  devise  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  would  cll'ectually  avert  the  nuisance,  or  speedily 
abate  it   it'  it    should  be  brought  into  the  village."'     This  Meeting  was 
held  March  !>.  1  s":J.      It  was  a  very  memorable   occasion.      lie]. oils  of 
the  proceedings  in  Canterbury,  now  noised  far  and  wide,  brought  many 
from  other  towns,  to  the  scene. of    action.      Mr.   Samuel   J.    May,    who 
drove  over  with   Mr.    IJcnson  from    IJrooklyn  to  aid  and  support  Miss 
Craudall,  found   the   village  in  furious  excitement,  and   was  warned  of 
personal  danger,  but  the  lady  who  had  excited  all  this  commotion  was 
still   ''resolved  and  Irampiil."     By    the  advice  of  Mr.  .May  and  Arnold 
1  hi  flu  m — agent  of  the  Ami  slavery  Society   who  had  also  come  to  the 
rescue — Miss  Craudall    consented  to   remove   her  school  to  some    less 
public  part  of  the   town   if  her  opponents  would  take  her  house  and 
cease  to  molest  her.     Armed  with  this  proposal  and  power  to  negotiate 
.a  compromise,  Messrs.  .May  and   Buffmn  repaired  to  the  meeting-house 
at  the  hour  appointed,  and  with  difficulty  made  their  way  through  the 


crowded  aisle  to  a  seal  near  (lie  moderator.  A  strange 
greeted  them — tin*  great  house  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  hund- 
reds of  anxious,  angry  citizens  intent,  lo  devise  some  scheme  of  OM-aoc 
from  the  crushing  calamity  of  "a  school  of  nigger  girls."  'j'i;.-  "pro- 
digious descent  of  devils"  recorded  by  Cotton  Mather  could  n<>l  have 
inspired  more  preternatural  dread  and  horror.  After  the  reading  of 
the  warning  by  the  moderator.  Judge  Adams  offered  the  foil  <wiii" 
resolutions : — - 

"  Wunmvs,  it  liaili  hem  publicly  announced  that,  a  school  is  to  be  opened  in 
this  town,  on  till!  first,  Monday  ol'   \pril  next,  rising  the  hlimiume  of  the  •.       .     - 
tisciuciiL,  '  for  young  ladies  and   little,  misses  of  color,'  or  in  other  words  ;'.',> 
the  people  of  color,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which  would  be  lo  colici  I  ■.  . 
the  town  of  Canterbury  largo  numbers  of  persons  from  oilier  Star.e>  wit 
characters  and  habits  might  be  various  and  unknown  to  us,  thereby  nmderiie' 
insecure  the  persons,  property  and  reputations  of  our  citizens.    Vnd--;  - 
circumstances   (>ur   silence    might   he  construed    into  an  approbation  of  Die 
pi  eject; 

'lliereupon.  Retinlwd,  That  the  locality  of  a  school  for  the  people  of  color  at 
any  place  within  the  limits  of   this  town,  Cor  the  admission  of  persons  of  for- 
eign jurisdiction,  meets  with  our  mnpialilled  disapprobation,  and   it  is  to 
understood,  that,  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury  protest  against  i;   in  the 
earnest  manner. 

llcsttlvfid,  That  a  committee  bo  now  appointed,  to  be  composed  of  t'ne  Civil 
Authority  and  Selectmen,  who  shall  make  known  to  the  person  eoiilemplaiiu'' 
the  establishment  of  said  school,  the  sentiments  and" objections  oiuerl-dned 
by  this  meeting  in   reference  to  said  school— pointing  out'to  her  i.h.:  ;,  < 

effects   and  incalculable   evils   resulting   from   such  an  establishment  within 
this  town,  and  persuade  her  to  abandon  the  project." 

Messrs.  Adams  and  Jiidson  supported  these  resolutions  with  «rcat 
earnestness  and  vehemence,  filling  their  hearers  "with  the  appre- 
hension that  a  dire  calamity  was  impending  over  them;  that  Miss 
Craudall  was  the  author  or  instrument  of  ii  ;  that  there  were  powerful 
conspirators  engaged  with  her  in  the  plot;  and  thai  (he  poop!,,  of  Can- 
terbury should  be  roused  by  every  consideration  of  self-preservation  as 
well  as  self-respect  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  design." 
Others  with  much  warmth  urged  the  resolutions;  but  Mr.  Ceor»-e  S. 
White,  who  alone  attempted  to  oppose  them,  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  (-alls  to  order,  and  his  proposal  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  Miss 
Crandall's  house  received  no  attention.  Messrs.  May  and  IhtfTuiii  fhci 
stepped  forward  with  .Miss  Crandall's  letter,  authorizing  ihem  in  speak 
and  act  in  her  behalf,  whereupon  Mr.  Judson  broke  forth  with  "router 
violence  than  before,  accusing  them  of  insulting  the  town  by  this  inter- 
ference, while  other  excited  citizens  gathered  .around  them,  and  with 
"lists  doubled  in  their  faces"  poured  out  tirades  of  wrath  against 
Miss  Craudall  and  her  accomplices,  threatening  the  utmost  pen- 
alty of  the  law  if  they  dared  to  open  their  lips,  if  not  a  more 
immediate. vengeance.  Thus  effectually  silenced  the  gentlemen  sat 
down,  and  the  resolutions  were  presented  and  passed   by  unanimous 
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vote,  but  the  instant  of  adjournment;  Mr.  May  sprang  upon  his  scat 
:md  besought  the  audience  to  listen  to  a  plain  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances that  bad  led  Miss  Crandall  to  take  this  step,  and  the  true 
character  of  the  proposed  school.  Mr.  Buffum  followed  with  a  few 
impressive  words  upon  the  great  question  at  issue  and  might  have 
gained  a  hearing  but  the  more  violent,  leaders  drove  the  people  lrom 
the  meeting-house  with  erica  of  "out,"  ''out,"  and  the  society  oom- 
miltee  ordered  the  speakers  to  leave  and  closed  the  doors  against 
them. 

Five   days   after  this   meeting  a   formidable   array   of  town  officers 
presented  the  Resolutions   "in  a  formal  and  becoming   manner,'    and 
earnestly  besought  Miss  Crandall  lo  relinquish  her  scheme,  "responsi- 
ble individuals  offering  and  urging  upon  her  the  sum  she  had  paid  for 
the  house  upon  condition  that  she  would  abandon  the  proposed  school." 
This  .-he  positively  declined  though   willing  to  remove  to  a  less  public 
location,    and    went    on    her    way    making    preparation    for   her    pupils, 
"with  a  tirmness  of  design  and  a  decision  of  action  worthy  the  holiest 
cause."     On  the  appointed  day  the  school  actually  began.     Some  ten 
or  twelve  quiet,  harmless  little  colored  girls  or  young  ladies,  from  the 
\ei  v  best  colored  families   in    the    Northern  cities,  had    found  their  way 
to  Ca'nterburv,  and  were  receiving  instruction  from   Miss  Crandall.     It 
the  Canterbury  people  had  quietly  accepted  the  situation  and  left  them 
in  peace  the  difficulty    would    soon    have   ended.      Even  if   the   children 
had  remained  they  would  have  given   them   little  annoyance.     Twenty 
Indian  lads  were  received  into  Plainiield   Academy   a    few  years  later, 
and  lew  outside  the  village  ever  heard  of  them.      But   such  submission   . 
at  that  date  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.     The  sudden  outburst  of 
the  Abolition  movement   and   the  unscrupulous  audacity  of  its  leaders 
had  frightened    people   out  of  their  senses.      Tin;   Crandall    school    was 
an  outgrowth  of   Abolitionism.      At.  a  later  town  meeting  it  was  placed 
on  record,  "That  the  establishment  or  rendezvous  falsely  denominated 
a  school  was  designed  by  its  projectors  as   the  theatre,  as  the   place   to 
nromulyate    their    disgusting    doctrines    of    amalgamation,    and    their 
pernicious   sentiments    of  subverting    the    Union.       Their   pupils   were 
to    have  been    congregated   here    from    all   quarters    under    the    false, 
pretence   of    educating   than,   but    really    to    "  .kcattku   mtic-mtANos, 
arrou-s  ami  death    among   brethren   of  our   own   blood."-    With   such 
suspicions   and    apprehensions    it,    is    not,   .surprising   that  the  people  of 
Canterbury   should   use   their   utmost  endeavors   to   suppress  and  crush 
out   this  obnoxious  institution,  especially,  when  to  terror  of  Abolition 
aim    and    effort    was    added    a    sense   of    personal   injury  and  a  very 
natural    desire    "to    have    their    own    way."     "Every    argumentative 
effort "  having  failed  them,  they  were  forced  to  resort  to  other  meas- 


ures. The  oft  read  lesson  in  the  spelling  book  came  home  will) 
peculiar  emphasis — "When  neither  words  nor  grass  wouM  answer 
they  were  forced  to  try  what,  virtue  there  was  in  atones."  If  these 
stones  could  have  been  thrown  by  lawful  authority  they  would  have 
much  preferred  it,  but  the  legal  State  armory  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  occasion,  legislation  in  Connect 'nail,  having  hitherto  always 
aimed  to  build  up  schools  and  protect  women  and  children.  The 
old  pauper  and  vagrant  law  was  however  pressed  into  service  and  a 
warrant  served  upon  Ann  Eliza  Hammond  of  Providence,  warning 
her  out  of  town  unless  her  maintenance  was  guaranteed,  "to  be 
whipped  on  the  naked  body  not,  exceeding  ten  stripes"  in  default 
of  satisfaction  or  departure.  Meanwhile  Andrew  T.  Judson,  William 
Lester,  Chester  Lyon,  Kufns  Adams,  Solomon  Paine,  Andrew  Harris, 
Ashael  Ikacou,  George  S.  White,  Panic]  Packer  and  Isaac  Backus, 
were  appointed  agents  by  the  town  to  draw  up  and  circulate  a  petition 
to  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  "deprecating  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  bringing  from  other  States  and  other  towns  people  of 
color  for  any  purpose,  and  more  especially  for  the  purpose  v\  dis- 
seminating the  principles  and  doctrines  opposed  to  the  benevolent 
colonizing  system."  and  praying  it,  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  this  evil. 
Inhabitants  of  other  towns  were  also  requested  to  prefer  '•petitions 
for  the  same  laudable  object,"  While  waiting  for  legal  power  to 
break  up  the  school,  Canterbury  did  its  best,  lo  make  scholars  and 
teacher  uncomfortable.  Non  intercourse  and  Embargo  Acts  were  put, 
in  successful  operation.  Dealers  in  all  soils  of  wares  and  produce 
agree,!  to  sell  nothing  to  Miss  Crandall,  the  stage-driver  decline!  to 
carry  her  pupils,  and  neighbors  refused  a  pail  of  fresh  water,  even 
though  they  knew  that  their  own  sons  had  filled  her  well  with  stable 
refuse.  Boys  and  rowdies  wvvv  allowed  unchecked  if  not  openly 
encouraged  to  exercise  their  utmost  ingenuity  in  mischievous  annoy- 
ance, throwing  real  stones  and  cotton  eggs  at  the  windows  and 
following  the  school  with  hoots  and  horns  if  it  ventured  to  appear 
in  the  street.  Not  only  was  Miss  Crandall  herself  assailed  with 
threats  of  coming  vengeance  and  ejection,  but  her  father  in  the  south 
part  of  the.  town  was  insulted  and  threatened.  "When  lawyers, 
courts  and  jurors  are  leagued  against  3-011,"  said  one  to  him,  '•  it  will 
be  easy  to  raise  a  mot.  and  tear  down  your  house."  Poor  .Mr.  Crandall, 
the  meekest,  of  non-resistant  Quakers,  was  greatly  terrified  by  these 
Warlike  demonstrations  and  besought  his  daughter  "to  give  up  her 
school,  sell  her  property  and  relieve  Canterbury  from  their  imagined 
destruction,"  but  that  high-spirited  woman  very  kindly  'out  positively 
declined  to  follow  his  suggestions.  The  calmness  and  fortitude  with 
which    she    met   this    furious    onslaught   astonished    her    friends   and 
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exasperated  her  enemies.  Her  chief  ally  and  supporter,  Mr.  May, 
always  found  her  linn  and  tranquil,  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Hor  father  and  an  old  Quaker  brought  them  fresh  water.  Packerville 
dialers  furnished  household  supplies,  and  a  colored  driver  from  Nor- 
wich took  the  school-girls  hack  and  forth,  and  accommodated  Abolition 

Yisitots. 

As  soon  as  possible  Canterbury's  petition  was  brought  before  the 
Legislature.  It  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter  to  legislate  but 
Connecticut  was  equal  to  it.  Public  opinion  strongly  favored  the 
petitioners.  That  peculiar  rabies  which  had  transformed  the  genial, 
jovial  gentlemen  of  Canterbury  into  malicious  persecutors  was  not 
confined  to  that  town.  "We  should  not  want  a  nigger  school  on  our 
common,"  was  the  universal  sentiment  and  expression  of  every  town 
in  Windham  County.  Many  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  State  had 
seconded  Canterbury's  ropiest  and  would  have  opposed  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  school  with  equal  bitterness.  Slavery  was  the  unsolved 
problem  in  American  destiny.  The  Abolitionist  was  the  fuse  thrown 
among  combustibles  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  shrank  with 
dread  from  the  inevitable  explosion.  The  Legislators  of  Connecticut 
were  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  closing  this  pernicious  school, 
bin  did  not  see  exactly  how  to  accomplish  it.  Ninety  years  before 
whin  asked  by  the  standing  clergy  and  churches  to  devise  some  means 
for  keeping  out  irregular  preachers  and  itinerants,  their  predecessors 
had  enacted  that  a  minister  from  out  of  (he  Stale  preaching  without 
the  invitation  of  a  staled  minister  or  society  should  be  sent  like  a 
vagrant  l>y  warrant  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Colon)',  but  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  eschewed  this  process  as  too  summary 
and  preferred  to  levy  a  tribute  from  the  offender's  pocket.  After 
suitable  discussion  and  deliberation  it  was  enacted,  "That  no  person 
should  set  up  a  school  or  educational  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
colored  persons  who  were  not  inhabitants  of  the  Slate,  nor  instruct  in 
such  a  school  nor  harbor  or  board  any  colored  person  instructed  in  such 
a  school,  without  the  consent  in  writing  first  obtained  of  a  majority  of 
the  civil  authority  and  selectmen  in  the  town  in  which  such  school  is 
situated  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offence  ; 
two  hundred  for  the  second,  and  so  double  tor  every  subsequent  offence 
of  which  such  person  should  be  convicted."  In  vain  did  poor  Mr. 
Crandall  humbly  entreat  the  Assembly,  to  remember  these  self-evident 
truths,  that  all  mankind  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  implore  them 
"not  to  grant  the  prayer  of  any  petition,  nor  pass  any  act  that  will 
curtail  or  destroy  any  of  the  rights  of  the  free  people  of  this  State  or 
other  States  whether  they  arc  white  or  black."  "Mr.  Crandall,"  said 
Mr.  Judson  afterwards,  "  when  you  sent  your  priuted  paper  to  the 
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General   Assembly,  you  did   not  injure  us ;    it  helped   very   ,    „ 

gating  the  bill  through.     When  thev  r,,,.k-,„l  ;. 

*■>"■      ,"-' M  ""}  leceiveil  it  every   man   ehii': 

l«i  fwt,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  sat  down  and  doubl   I 

penalty.     Members  of  the   Legislature  said  to  me-<If  tin,   I    „  doe< 

not  answer  your  purpose,  let  us  know,  and  next  your  we  will  ,.«  I  ,    ■ 

one  that  will.'  " 

The  receipt  of  the  legislative  devise  for  the  relief  of  Canterbury 
*as  welcomed  in  that  town  by  Urn  ringing  of  bells,  fiPi„.,  of  '-urnon 
and  every  demonstration  of  popular  delight  and  triumph.  V  more 
orderly  and  systematic  opposition  was  now  enforce,!  against  the 
school  j  ,e  new  dispensation  was  thus  promulgated  in  Mr.'  Crandails 
household  by  two  of  the  leading  citizens  :— 

thc'S  SKftS, ,!  V"";  "»»«''|«rt.  you  arc  to  h,  n.,»l  8100,  for 

<i:.n,  it-yon,,  "tiMM-;  v»\J    ',;;;;:;:':;'  :lo,,l,u  vv"ry  Ti;,,":  "«••«■•  <*»«- 

KutwJ»,e  «»w  law  one 'aged  Miss  Crandail's  enemie,  it   inched 

.0  number  and   strengthened   the  determination  of  her    friends  and 
71  Hi  ■"»"->' '^-s  of  approval  and  sympathy  addressed 

ap,  o  onol  the  course  that  had  been  pursue,,,  encouraging  Miss 
C.md.,1  lo  maintain  her  position,  and  offering  to  bear  all  tlie  fo,th- 
coming  egal  expenses.  These  friendly  offers  were  followed  by 
jonnl  intercourse  giving  „„t  aid  and  comfort,  finding  th  ,  'he 
Ule  b»»J  «',.!,  all  ,ts  heroism  was  almost  overborne  by  „".  Hlonn  of 
abus(!  and  invective,  and   esneri-.IK.   l  ,.      ;  . 

were    not  nil   «,    i  }      1  3     '     ,n,Hrt'l»'<^ntat.ons  which   they 

>\ 1 1 e    not,  allowed   to   v,,,.i,  ,-     \i,.    t  -, 

moni.fm.  ..  ii.  }'  ,'1';"'  n,!ule  »"»»ediato  arrange- 

cacy    oi     all    human    rights    m    general,    and    to    the   defence    of  the 
Can  ermry  school  and  its   heroic  teacher  in   particular."      J?P    CmL  1c- 
C;    >ur  eigh  of      lamfield  was  secured  as  its  editor,  and  under  Id         V 
leadership    the    fiery    little    Unionist  soon   took     he   field   an      V     L 
most    telling    bloW8    foi.    ,Iiss    ^^    ^    ^«*£  *** 

oncou  aged   and   supported   Miss   Crandall   went   calmly   on    with    he 
school,  unlem  lod  by  the  threats  and  denunciations  of  her  adve "   r 

Un  June  87,  she  had  been  summoned  before  Justice  Adams  on  cl  ■  - 
0    Violating  a  statute  law  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.     JI    •  count 

IZlltT'7?  thrri,lainl'  "*■*** the  ** -■ - 

submitted  to  the  finding  of  the  Court  without  argument.     The  .sum 
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needful  t<>  bo  pledged  as  surely  for  hor  appearance  before  tlic  County 
Court  for  trial  was  named  by  the  Court,  but  to  (lie  astonishment  of 
her  accusers  no  one  appeared  (o  give  bonds  for  her,  and  they  were 
forced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  taking  her  to  IJrooklyn  jail, 
to  the  very  room  occupied  by  Watkins  the  night  preceding  Ins  execu- 
tion. The  result,  of  this  ingenious  stroke  of  policy  was  lar  more 
favorable  than  had  been  anticipated  by  its  projectors.  .Miss  Crandall 
immured  in  a  murderer's  cell  for  the  crime  ol  teaching  colored  girls 
made  a  most  vivid  and  startling  impression  upon  the  popular  mind. 
Many  who  had  before  blamed  her  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  Canter- 
bury, were  shocked  at  this  alleged  outrage.  An  intrusive,  troublesome 
woman  was  thus  transformed  into  a  martyr.  It  was  in  vain  that  her 
accusers  protested  that  the  imprisonment  was  entirely  voluntary  and 
nominal,  the  cell  a  good  room  furnished  with  every  comfort,  that  a 
female  friend  passed  the  night  with  her  and  both  were  released  the 
following  day.  The  story  of  her  unjust  imprisonment  was  noised  in 
every  direction,  and  unquestionably  had  great  iniluence  in  awakening 
sympathy  in  her  behalf  and  strengthening  anti-slavery  .sentiment. 

The   anger  and   mortification   of  the  Canterbury  leaders  at  having 
their    weapons    thus   turned   against    them    made    them    more   bitter   in 
opposition,  and  more  zealous  in  preparation  for  the  approaching  legal 
contests.     The  first   trial    was   held   before  the  County  Court,  August 
22.     Jonathan  A.  Welch  conducted  the  prosecution,  aided  by  Andrew 
T.  Judson  and  Ichabod  Bulkley.     Calvin  Goddard,  W.  W.   Ellsworth 
and  Henry  Strong  appeared   for  the  defence,   retained  by   Mr.  May  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan.     The  constitutionality  of  the  law 
under  which  Miss  Crandall  was  arraigned  was  the    point  at    issue.      It 
was  claimed  by  the  defence  that  this  newly  enacted  law  conflicted  with 
that  article  of  the   federal   Constitution,    which  allowed   to  citizens  of 
each  State  all  the  privileges  and   immunities  of  citizens  in   the  several 
Slates.     The  prosecution  denied  that  blacks  were  or  could  be  citizens 
of  any  State.      Both   positions   were  defended  with    much  ability  and 
adroitness.      In    his    charge    to    the  jury    Judge    Eaton    gave    as    his 
opinion,  "that  the  law  is  constitutional  and   obligatory  on   the   people 
of  this  State,"  but  the  jurors    were   unable  to   agree.      In   October,  the 
ease   was  tried   before  the  Superior  Court,  of  Windham  County  upon 
the  same  grounds  and  with  the  same  counsel.     In  an  able  and  elaborate 
charge,   Judge    Daggett   maintained    the  constitutionality   of  the  law, 
and  declared  that  to  his  mind   "  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  terms,  and 
the  well  known  rule  of  construction  to  say  that  slaves,  free  blacks  or 
Indians,  were  citizens  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the 
Constitution."     His  overpowering  influence   gained   the   verdict   and 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  tho  defendant.     Her  counsel  then 
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appealed  to  the  Court  of  Errors,  before  which  tribunal  a  final  trial 
Was  held  July  22,  IS.'i-l,  when  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were 
reiterated  with  all  possible  ingenuity  and  eloquence.  Tho  Court 
reversed  the  decision  ol  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  ground  of 
(( insufficiency  of  the  information,"  which  omitted  to  allege  that  the 
school  was  set  up  without  the  requisite  license.  The  legal  question 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  thus  left  undecided. 

During  this  period  affairs  in  Canterbury  had  remained  in  the  same 
vexed  and  unhappy  condition,  the  opponents  of  the  school  waxin^ 
more  impatient  and  violent,  and  teacher  and  scholars  bearing  indignity 
and  annoyance  with  unabated  spirit  and  fortitude.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  the  school  was  well-sustained  and  prosperous.  The  pupils 
were  docile,  affectionate  and  studious,  eager  to  improve  their  hardly- 
won  advantages.  Williaui  II.  llurlcigli  and  his  sister  assisted  for  a 
time  as  teachers,  and  it  is  their  testimony  as  well  as  Miss  Grandad's 
that  these'  colored  girls  "made  as  good  if  not,  better  progress  than  the 
same  number  of  whites  taken  from  the  same  position  of  life."  Miss 
Grandad's  sister  Almira,  was  constantly  with  her  and  assisted -in  teach- 
ing, a  very  lovely,  active  and  efficient  young  woman,  '•possessing  a 
great  heart,  loving  everybody  an  1  being  loved  by  all."  Storms  might 
rage  without  the  walls  but  all  was  peace  and  harmony  within.  They 
had  like  other  scholars  their  "  gala  days "  and  exhibition  exercises. 
On  one  such  occasion,  called  a  Mental  Feast,  four  of  the  youngest 
pupils  dressed  in  white  sang  with  great  sweetness  this  story  of  their 
trials,  composed  by  their  teacher: — 

«'  Four  little  children  here  you  see, 

■    *  In   IllOdc'St  dies.-,  !l]>])(!ill' ; 

('onic,  listen  in  our  song  so  sweet,, 
And  our  complaints  you'll  hear, 

'Tis  here  wc  come  to  loam  to  read, 
i  A  nil  \vi  ite  ami  cipher  loo ; 

But  some  iii  tliis  enlightened  land 
Declare  'twill  never  do. 

•  Tho  morals  of  this  favored  town, 
Will  bo  corrupted  soon, 
Therefore  they  strive  with  all  their  might, 
To  drive  us  to  our  homes. 

Sometimes  when  wc  have  walked  the  streets 

Sainted  we  have  been, 
l$y  guns,  and  drums,  and  cow-bells  too, 

And  horns  of  polished  tin. 


With  warnings,  threats  and  words  severe 

They  visit  us  at  times, 
And  gladly  would  they  send  us  off 

To  Afric's  burning  climes. 
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Our  teacher  too  they  put  in  jail, 

Fas  I  liekl  by  bars  and  locks! 
l)i»I  e'er  such  persecution  reign 

Since  Paul  was  iu  the  stocks? 

But  we  forgive,  forgive  the  men, 

That  persecute  us  so. 
May  God  in  mercy  save  their  souls 

From  everlasting  wo! " 

As    lime  went  on    they   gained  some  outside  sympathy.     Esquire 
I'rost  and  others  who  embraced  anti-slavery  principles,  ceased  to  molest 
i!  they  did  not  openly  encourage.     Debarred  by  public  sentiment,  and 
the  voice  of  the  trustees  from  the  Congregational  house  of  worship, 
they    fou ml  admission    :m<l   friendly    welcome  among  the   Friends  at 
Black    Hill,   and    the  Baptists  at  Paekerville.      Religious  services  in        \ 
their  own  house  were  exposed  to  unseemly  interruption,  as  when  the  r/o\ 
Rev.  Mr.  Potter  ot'  Pawtnckel  was  preaching,  and  a  clamorous  rabble  \ 
assailed  the  house  with  volleys  ol    rotten  eggs  and  other  missiles. 

But  however  harmless  and  even  praiseworthy  the  Canterbury  school 
may  have  appeared  to  a  dispassionate  spectator,  to  the  great  majority 
of-  the  people  ol  the  town  it  was  the  embodiment  of  all  evil  and 
blackness.  When  after  all  their  efforts  and  months  of  wearisome 
delay  the  suit  at  law  so  eagerly  prosecuted  had  come  to  naught,  and 
all  prospect  of  legal  relief  was  indefinitely  postponed,  they  fell  that 
they  could  endure  it  no  longer.  Legally,  if  we  can  ;  forcibly,  if  we 
inust — was  the  prevailing  sentiment.  One  morning  early  in  Septem- 
ber, Miss  Crandall's  bouse  was  found  to  be  on  lire  but  the  flames  were 
more  easily  extinguished  than  the  resultant  controversy  which  like 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Black  Law  was  never  definitively  decided. 
Miss  Craudall  and  her  friends  insisted  that  from  the  position  of 
the  fire  when  lirst  discovered  it.  could  not  have  been  kindled  from 
within,  and  her  opponents  were  equally  positive  in  maintaining  that  it 
could  not  have  been  done  outside.  A  very  respectable  colored  man 
from  Norwich,  who  had  been  mending  a  clock  in  the  room  in  which 
the  tire  broke  out,  was  made  the  victim  of  popular  vengeance.  To 
his  utter  astonishment  he  was  seized  by  a  writ  and  brought  before 
Judge  Adams,  and  though  the  evidence  against  him  was  utterly  tat- 
tling was  committed  for  trial,  the  enemies  of  Miss  Crandall  insinuating 
that  she  had  instigated  this  act  as  a  pretext  for  abandoning  the  school 
which  had  become  burdensome  to  her. 

But  while  there  were  some  who  professed  to  believe  that  Miss 
Crandall  had  set  fire  to  her  house  no  one  ever  accused  her  of  breaking 
in  her  own  windows.  This  occurred  September  9,  1834.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening,  the  family  was  preparing  for  bed  when  a  number  of 
men  armed  with  heavy  iron  bars  stole  noiselessly  around  the  house 
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and  at  a  given  signal  simultaneously  raised  the  bars,  and 
the  force  they  could  muster  heat  and  dashed  in  the  windows.  The 
suddenness  and  violence  of  the  assault,  and  the  exposure  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  completely  unnerved  this  household  of  dele 
women,  and  even  Miss  Crandall  quailed  at  this  manifestation  of  deadly 
hatred  and  unscrupulous  ruffianism.  After  a  night  of  sleepless  agita- 
tion, Mr.  May  was  summoned  "to  the  scene  of  destruction  and  the 
terror-stricken  family."  A  consultation  was  held.  It  was  evident  I 
Miss  Crandall's  enemies  were  bent  upon  breaking  up  the  school.  In 
the  absence  of  any  security  against  further  assault  it  seemed  useless 
and  fool-hardy  to  prolong  the  unequal  contest,  yiv.  May  announced 
the  decision  to  the  trembling  pupils,  and  as  soon  as  possible  l!  y 
dispersed  to  their  several  homes.  A  short  time  before  Miss  Cran  la  . 
had  married  Mr.  Calvin  Philleo,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  dispose  of 
her  property  and  make  needful  arrangements,  she  too  left  W  indha  n 
County  forever.  "Thus  ended,"  says  Mr.  .May,  "the  generous,  dis- 
interested, philanthropic  Christian  enterprise  of  Prudence  Crandall." 

Canterbury's  exultation  over  its  downfall  was  somewhat,  marred  l>v 
the  method  of  accomplishment.  With  the  object  probably  r>f  j  edify- 
ing her  course  in  the  eyes  of  coining  generations,  an.  el  ah  <  a 
"Preamble  and  Resolutions"  was  prepared  the  following  year, 
adopted  by  vote  of  the  town  and  inscribed  within  its  records.  After 
expressing  their  views  as  to  the  dangerous  nature  and  tendency  of 
Abolitionism,  and  the  character  of  the  institution  located  within  their 
town  "by  the  combined  efforts  and  energies  of  Buffum,  Tappan, 
Garrison  and  May,"  .... 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Nation  wish  all 
its  institutions,  of  right  belong  to  the  white  nun  who  now  possess  them, 
they  were  purchased  l>y  the  valor  and  blood  of  their  Fathers,  and  imisi  never 
he  surrendered  to  any  oilier  nation  or  race  of  men. 

Resolved,  That  our  appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  our  own  State  in  a  ease  of 
such  peculiar  mischief  was  not  only  due  to  ourselves  hut  to  the  obligations  de- 
volving upon  us  under  I  he  Constitution.  To  have  been  silent  would  have  he-en 
participating  in  the  wrongs  Intended.  The  manner  that  protection  was 
atforde.d  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  is  a  sure  guaranty  that  in  future 
should  the  imposing  attempt  be  repeated  here,  or  elsewhere  within  our  Slate, 
that  attempt  would  be  met  with  protection  to  our  fellow-citizens  as  it  has 
been  a  Horded  us.  Ju  the  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  Stale,  and  in  the 
abusive  manner  we  have  been  assailed  because  we  sought  that  protection,  we 
see  displayed  the  temper  and  motive  which  hitherto  have  characterized  this 
organized  foe  of  our  common  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  eil'ects  produced  by  such  efforts  upon  the  peace  of  the 
Union  are  exactly  those  which  every  reflecting  mind  must,  have  anticipated 
when  it  beheld  the  spirit  of  oppression  and  imposition  with  which  ti.iscom- 
biucd  force  erected  their  standard  of  rebellion  upon  our  soil;  and  when  their 
counsel  in  a  Court  of  Justice  in  their  behalf  declared  as  a  matter  of  ri.^iit 
that  they  would  fix  their  establishment  upon  Canterbury  in  defiance  of  law, 
we  saw  more  than  ever  the  necessity  of  the  appeal  we  had  made,  and  now  wo 
rejoice  that  the  appeal  was  not  in  vaiu." 
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Looking  back  upon  this  memorable  episode  after  nearly  hall  a 
,»./',i'ului y,  we  also  can  rejoice  that,  hi  (his  as  in  numberless  other 
C  i-'ianciy,  "(lie  \si:il  1 1  of  nis.ii  so  signally  subserved  the  purposes 
v(  Cod  iuid  the  highest  interests  of  humanity.  Miss  Crandall  did  not 
succeed  in  leaching  many  colored  girls  but,  she  educated  the  people  of 
Windham  County.  Not  only  did  every  act  el*  violence  awaken  corres- 
ponding sympathy  but  in  the  resultant  agitation  and  discussion  mind 
and  conscience  were  enlightened.  'The  law  by  which  blacks  were 
debarred  from  educational  privileges  in  Connecticut,  was  a  most 
powerful  motor  in  effecting  (heir  final  emancipation.  The  statement 
enforced  and  reiterated  with  so  much  clearness  and  decision  that  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  blacks  never  could  be  citizens, 
awoke  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  resistance  that  was  never  satisfied  until 
an  amended  Constitution  gave  them  the  lights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship.  As  the  slavery  question  came  into  polities  it  was  found 
that  many  in  Windham  County  were  opposed  to  its  further1  extension. 
A  large  majority  of  her  citizens  supported  the  Free  Soil  and  Republi- 
can parties.  Her  vote  gave  to  Connecticut  many  a  Republican  victory, 
and  her  voters  were  the  first  in  the  State  to  repudiate  Judge  Daggett's 
decision,  and  give  to  its  colored  inhabitants  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  freemen.  Connecticut's  final  verdict,  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Black  Law  was  shown  by  its  quiet  disappearance  in  a  revision  of 
her  Statutes. 


IV. 

CANTERBURY.     PLAINFIELD.     VOLUNTOWN.     STERLING. 

r  |  MIE  business  interests  of  Canterbury  were  not  unaffected  by  these 

-*-      agitations.      Previous  to  the  Crandall  outbreak  they  had  received 

much   attention  from    public,  spirited    citizens.      Projected    business  en 

terprises   were   hugely   discussed.     In    1825,  the   representatives  were 

instructed  to   use  their   influence   in  favor  of  a  petition  for   liberty  to 

erect  dams  across  the  Quinebaug  for   manufacturing  purposes.     In  the 

following  year  the  town  voted: — 

"  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  contemplated  canal*  on  the  Quinebaug  River, 
connecting  our  manufacturing  uiul  agricultural  interests,  opening  a  ready 
market  lor  our  surplus  productions,  and  calling  for  our  energies  and  enter- 
prise." 

To   be   ready  perhaps   to  take   advantage  of  tho  expected  opening, 

*  Calvin  Goddard,  Esq.,  was  president,  Esquire  John  McClollan,  vice- 
president,  Adams  White,  J'uu.,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  "Association 
for  constructing  a  canal  from  Norwich  to  Massachusetts,"  which  was  much 
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Capt.  David  IJutts,  Solomon  Payne,  Elisha  ('bailee,  fsaac  IJaHiti.s  and 
Itufus  Adams,  were  app<  ii  led  a  00:3?) lit  tee  to  inquire  what  measures 
can  be  taken  to  promote  domestic  manufacturing  and  agriculture. 
Their  report;  April  C,  182)),  reveal  a  touch  of  Jiforu.i  MtiWcatdin  epi- 
demic. It  strongly  recommended  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
as  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  not,  impoverishing  it  ;  labor  required  in 
the  production  ol  silk  performed  by  hands  not  suitable  for  ordinary 
farm  work;  also  the  reclaiming  of  hedges  and  sterile  pastures — the 
shade  of  the  maple  tree  being  supposed  to  impart  both  sweetness  and 
nutriment  to  the  grass  beneath — also,  the  manufacture  of  \va<>ons, 
plows,  scythes,  hoes,  rakes,  pitchforks,  chairs  and  cabinet  work,  but- 
tons, wire-sieves,  bricks,  hats,  augers,  combs,  corn-brooms,  cards,  sad- 
dies,  harnesses,  spools  and  bobbins.  Aiding  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  encouraging  honest  industry  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  the 
committee  entertained  tho  confident  hope  that  they  should  see  the 
town  rising  into  a  more  prosperous  condition,  honorable'  to  themselves 
and  profitable  to  their  children.  Confused  perhaps  by  the  multiplicity 
of  objects  presented,  the  town  contented  itself  with  offering  a  reward 
of  fifteen  dollars  "to  the  first  person  who  shall  produce  upon  any 
single  farm  in  Canterbury  in  one  year  the  greatest  quantity  of  silk  not 
less  than  fifteen  pounds  from  mulberry  trees,  raised  m  1 1 1 i s  town  from 
the  seeds."  Several  manufactories  were  already  in  successful  opera- 
favored  by  the  river  towns.  Various  obstacles  delayed  the  work  till  a  more 
cilieieiit  mode  of  communication  was  suggested.  The  Windham  County  .  ■  ■ 
verlisev,  January  25,  1832,  after  publishing  a  list  of  projected  railroads  in 
other  .states,  thus1  summons  Connecticut  to  action  :  — 

"Are  tho  citizens  of  Connecticut  to  sit  idle  while  these  stupendous 
operations  are  going  forward  and  do  nothing?  Massachusetts  mav  extend 
her  road  to  our  line  on  the  north,  and  Rhode  Island,  to  our  line  on  the  east, 
and  here  they  must  stop.  Passengers  must,  leave  their  Hying  machinery,  and 
pass  through  the  land  of  steady  hahits,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  Is 
there  no  enterprise  here  ?  Is  this  sleep  to  he  perpetual  ?  Remember  I'ellow- 
citizens,  that  unless  Connecticut  dries  smnel./iintj  evincing  a  regard  for  the 
good  of  our  population,  that  population  will  take  up  their  march,  and  will  {jo 
onward  until  more  congenial  spirits  are  round.  The  people  of  New  England 
have  a  work  to  perform,  or  lose   their  glory.     Where,  can  this  be'coin- 

menced  with  more  propriety  than  down  the  valley  of  the  ■ 
pose  a  Rail  Road  were  constructed  from  New-London  ;  ■ 
intercourse  would  lie  opened   between   Boston  and  New-York? 
will  be  but  little,  compared  with  that  of  a  canal,  and  the  means  are  adcipiale, 
and    the   object   is    worthy    of  deep  consideration.     We    now  have   a  Canal 
Charter,    why   not   convert   this  Canal    into    a  Rail  Road  ?     Xninirl,  has  an 
interest  which  should  call  out  her  citizens,  and  every  other  town  on  the  route 
has  an  interest  which  ought  to  secure  their  operation.     During  the  winter  a 
meeting  will  be   held  at  some  convenient  place,  to  take  up  this  subject  in 
earnest." 

In  the  following  May  the  Boston,  Norwich  and  New  London  Railroad 
Company  was  incorporated,  and  the  Act  of  1827,  incorporating  the  Quinebaug 
Canal  Company  repealed. 
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"A?id  »ow  /  come,  aged  find  poor 
but  no  longer  friendless  or  despised, 
end  with  a  grateful  heart  to  spend 
the  evening  of  my  life  in  your  beau- 
tiful state." 

Uo  said  Prudence  Crandall 
Phiiieo  in  one  of  her  last  talks 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 

She  was  a  slight  woman  of 
medium  height,  wearing  her  ha- 
bitual rusty  black,  loose-cut  cot- 
ton saeque  and  carrying  her  cus- 
tomary black  bag.  Bright  blue 
eyes  peered  from  beneath  the 
large,  low-crowned  black  hat 
tied  under  her  prominent  chin 
with  a  black  ribbon.  Her  short- 
cropped  brown  hair  with  its 
mannish  cut  was  now  streaked 
with  gray. 

As  an  honored  guest  telling  her 
"Canterbury  Tale,"  she  stood 
there  in  the  Kansas  schoolroom 
with  events  of  more  than  half 
a  century  earlier  still  fresh  in 
n6r  memory. 

Prudence  Crandall  was  born 
in  1803  of  a  well-to-do  Rhode 
Island  family  and  baptized  a 
Quaker.  She  received  the  equiv- 
alent of  college  training  at  a  co- 
educational school,  according  to 
the  Quaker  custom. 

Before  the  leading  citizens  of 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  petitioned 
her  to  open  a  school  for  young 
girls,  Miss  Crandall  taught  at 
Plainfield. 

On  Jan.  29,  1832,  aided  by  her 
sister  Almira,  she  bought  the 
large  Elisha  Paine  house  for 
82,991.52  with  their  10  years' 
savings  supplemented  by  a  sub- 
stantial loan.  This  became  the 
Canterbury  Female  Boarding 
School;  its  initial  enrollment  of 
20  soon  increased  to  50  girls. 
(The  building  was  purchased  in 
1969  for  ?61,000  by  the  State 
Historical  Commission  and  is 
now  an  historical  landmark.) 

The  school  had  a  curriculum 
of  "reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography, 
history,  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  astronomy, 
drawing  and  painting-,  music  on 
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the  piano,  together  with  the 
French  language"  and  cost  825 
per  quarter  —  including  board, 
washing  and  tuition.  It  was  the 
pride  of  the  village  and  sur- 
rounding communities. 

All  went  well  until  Marcia,  a 
young  octoroon  working  as  a 
maid  for  the  Crandall  sisters, 
displayed  such  unusual  interest 
and  ability  for  learning  that 
Miss  Crandall  allowed  her  to  sit 
in  the  classroom  when  not  oc- 
cupied with  household  duties. 
Prudence  Crandall  had  been 
reading  The  Liberator  and  when 
Mnrcia's  friend,  Sarah  Harris, 
persistently  requested  admis- 
sion, she  finally  accepted  her. 
Sarah  had  gone  to  the  district 
school  with  many  of  the  Canter- 
bury girls,  continued  to  live  in 
her  father's  house  some  distance 
from  the  village  and  had  been 
accepted  into  town  church  mem- 
bership; even  so,  "establish- 
ment" parents  rebelled  at  her 
presence  in  the  school  and 
threatened  to  withdraw  their 
daughters. 

When  a  village  spokesman 
pointed  out  to  the  principal  the. 
danger  of  "these  leveling  princi- 
ples" lowering  educational  stan- 
dards and  real  estate  values, 
and  the  possibility  of  intermar- 
riage between  blacks  and  whites, 
Miss  Crandall  abruptly  retorted, 
"Moses  had  a  black  wife."  Town 
officials  then  offered  to  buy  her 
house  at  the  price  she  had  paid, 
provided  she  abandoned  the  pro- 
posed school.  This  she  declined 
to  do  —  but  did  offer  to  move  to 
a  less  conspicuous  location. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that 
if  the  school  were  to  continue, 
it  would  have  to  be  segregated. 
Yet  there  were  black  parents 
who  wished,  and  could  afford,  to 
educate  their  daughters.  Pru- 
dence Crandall  faced  a  serious 
dilemma:  If  she  could  not  teach 
black  and  white  jointly,  which 
should  it  be? 

Much  was  at  stake.  The  deci- 
sion was  a  difficult  one  to  make, 
so  she  sought  out  abolitionists 
in    Boston    for    advice,    among 
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them  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Soon  Canterbury  was  to  know 
her  answer.  On  Feb.  25,  1833, 
Garrison's  Liberator  announced 
a  new  school  in  Canterbury  for 
"young  ladies  and  little  misses 
of  color."  From  Massachusetts. 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island 
they  came,  and  the  town's  reac- 
tion was  explosive. 

A  town  meeting  was  called  to 
deal  with  the  "nuisance."  As  a 
woman,  the  schoolmistress  was 
automatically  excluded.  Since  no 
townsman  wanted  —  or  dared  — 
to  speak  on  her  behalf,  an  anti- 
slavery  Unitarian  minister  from 
the  county  seat  six  miles  distant, 
one  Samuel  J.  May  (uncle  of 
Louisa  May  Alcott)  offered  to 
do  so. 

The  cause  of  Prudence  Cran- 
dall did  not  fare  welt.  In  fact, 
as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  an 
old  vagrancy  law  was  resur- 
rected fining  anyone  from  out  of 
the  state  who  remained  in  the 
county  after  being  warned  to 
leave.  Whoever  insisted  in  re- 
maining 10  days  after  a  warning 
could  be  whipped  on  the  naked 
'body,  not  exceeding  10  stripes. 
Miss  Crandail's  entire  class  vol- 
unteered to  take  the  punishment, 
and  the  eldest  was  chosen.  She 
was  saved  from  the  disgraceful 
flogging  at  the  last  minute  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  May.  who  posted  a  ^ 
..$10,000  bond  with_.the_.town, 
treasurer  guaranteeing  mainte- 
nance of  the  girls  and  voiding 
the  law. 

Failing  in  this  device,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  at  the  behest  of 
prominent  Canterbury  villagers, 
passed  a  new  law  in  1833  for- 
bidding instruction  for  colored 
persons   who   were   not   inhabi- 

u>nib    Oi     LUG     Sicilc     tmnoui     cue 

written  consent  of  the  town's 
selectmen.  To  celebrate  the  pas- 
sage of  this  "Black  Law,"  the 
delighted  townspeople  rang  bells 
for  half  an  hour,  fired  an  old 
cannon,  and  lit  bonfires. 

On  June  27,  Prudence  Cran- 
dall was  arrested  and  spent  the 
night  in  a  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  jail 
cell  vacated  by  a  murderer  be- 
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A  crusading  schoolmistress,  she  de- 
voted her  life  to  educating  blacks. 

fore  his  hanging.  Her  family  and 
friends    were    warned    if    they 

'visited  her  they  would  be  fined 
$100  for  the  first  offense, '  $200 
for  the  second,  and  double  that 
amount  every  time  thereafter. 

News  of  these  outrages  spread. 
Among  those  who  began  to  come 
to  Miss  Crandall's  rescue  was  a 
wealthy  New  York  merchant, 
Arthur  Tappan,  who  told  the 
Rev.  Mr.  May  to  get  the  best 
legal  counsel  for  her  and  to  be- 
gin a  new  paper,  The  Unionist, 
advocating  abolition  and  equal 
opportunities  in  education. 

-—  -Another"  of  her   new   friends 
was  a  Baptist  preacher,  widower 
Calvin  Philleo.  He  visited  her  on 
his  way  to  his  Ithaca,  N.Y..  pas-- 
t'orate,  at  the  time  of  her  first 

*tr i <al<-Tfffer  lie  left,  "they  con- 
fnued  their  friendship  by  cor- 
respondence, j 
Born  in  1787,  the  Rev.  Mr.' 
Philleo  was  16  years  Miss  Cran- 
dall's  senior.  He  was  tall  with 
slightly  graying  dark  auburn 
hair,  vigorous  though  somewhat 
eccentric,  a  pronounced  aboli- 
tionist and  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed. During  their  meeting, 
he  shared  her  views  and  ob- 
served that  "mankind  is  one. 
The  walls  that  divide  are  un- 
real." 

Miss  Crandall's  first  trial,  held 
before  the  County  Court  on  Aug. 
22,  1833,  resulted  in  a  hung  jury. 
In  October,  her  case  was  tried 
again  before  the  Superior  Court 
of   Windham   County   upon  the 
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same  grounds  and  with  the  same 
defense.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was 
returned.  This  decision  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  in  Hartford  on  July  22, 
1834;  the  Court  dismissed  the 
charges  on  a  technicality. 

Though  the  case  of  Prudence 
Crandall  was  becoming  a  cause 
celebre  in  Boston  an^  elsewhere, 
she  was  still  persecuted  at  home. 
Fortunately,  she  had  a  new  ally: 
Calvin  Philleo  returned  to  the 
scene  and  they  were  quietly 
married  in  AugusJL_  *•—     £w/^/£ 

Early  in  Sef^tcmbe^jrnasked  ,  , 
men  armed  with  ""clubs  andl?oTr/<y; 
bars  smashed  90  glass  panes, 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  building 
and  generally  made  it  uninhabit- 
able. The  young  Quaker  school 
principal  began  to  fear  not  so 
much  for  her  own  life,  which 
certainly  was  in  danger,  but  for 
the  lives  of  her  students.  Realiz- 
ing the  situation  in  Canterbury 
was  hopeless,  she  finally  heeded 
her  husband's  advice,  put  the 
house  up  for  sale  and  moved 
wes ' 


By  1845,  the  Philleo  Academyi 
for  Young  Negroes,  located  at] 
Troy  Grove,  111.,  on  property 
given  by  her  father,  was  flour- 1 
ishing.  But  it  was  never  very 
successful  financially;  so  when 
Calvin  Philleo's  health  began  to 
fail,  and  with  it  his  income  from 
preaching,  they  moved  again 
where  living  costs  were  lower. 

In  1861,  Mrs.  Philleo  wrote  in 
.her.  „ journal—  about  going  to 
Springfield  to  see  Lincoln  take 
his  leave:  "Never  shall  I  forget 
that  face  of  tenderness  and  sor- 
row, the  shoulders  bent  under 
the  shawl  and  the  grave  respon- 
sibility he  carries_^l____. -" 

AfteT  nernusband's  death  in 


1874,  Mrs.  Philleo  decided  to 
join  an  immigrant  train  going 
to  Cordova,  Iowa,  where  her 
brother  Hezekiah  was  living.  It 
was  here  that  a  man  from  Kan- 
sas persuaded  them  to  trade, 
sight  unseen,  the  Cordova  prop- 
erty for  a  Kansas  farm.  So  these 
two  sturdy  pioneers,  both  in 
their    70s,    left    for    their    new 


home.  Though  without  children 
of  her  own,  there  were  nieces, 
nephews,  and  later  an  adopted 
son  to  help  fill  the  teacher's  new 
household.  She  taught  school, 
lectured,  became  a  farm  woman 
again  and  maintained  a  lively 
interest  in  public  affairs. 

By  this  time,  the  infamous 
"Black  Law"  had  been  repealed 
in  a  general  legislative  revision, 
and  she  felt  justified  in  seeking 
redress  for  the  wrong'  done  her 
more  than  50  years  before.  She 
was  83  when  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut  —  "mind- 
IWful  of  the  dark  blot  that  rests 
upon  its  fair  fame  and  name,  for 
the  cruel  outrages  inflicted  upon 
a  former  citizen  ...  a  noble 
Christian  woman"  —  granted 
her  a  life  pension  of  $400  a  year 
in  part  restitution. 

Asked  if  she  had  ample  means 
for  her  comfort,  "Oh  dear,  yes !" 
she  replied.  "I  have  a  good  farm, 
all  the  reading  matter  I  want, 
and  all  my  faculties  except  for 
a  little  deafness." 

Crusader  to  the  last,  just  a 
short  time  before  her  death  in 
1890  at  age  87,  she  concluded 
that  her  "great  desire  is  now  to 
live  to  see  the  emancipation  of 
my  sex  from  political  classifica- 
tion with  Indians,  idiots,  pau- 
pers, insane,  criminals  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis!"  Today  she  lies 
beside  her  brother  Hezekiah  in 
a  small  cemetery  near  Elk  Falls, 
Kan. 

For  the  little  woman,  frail  of 
flesh  but  with  determination 
strong  as  steel,  there  was  satis- 
faction as  she  wrote  in  her  jour- 
nal concerning  the  action  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly 
which  was  at  long  last  to  bring 
her  "comfort,  security  and  even 
a  little  dignity."  But  the  life 
of  Prudence  Crandall  Philleo 
meant  much  more.  Her  "Canter- 
bury Tale"  of  nearly  150  years 
ago  was  one  beginning  step  to- 
ward the  eventual  triumph  of 
equal  education  and  opportunity 
for  "little  misses  of  color"  — 
not  only  in  Connecticut,  but 
throughout  the  land.  u> 
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ing  the  situation  in  Canterbury 
was  hopeless,  she  finally  heeded 
her  husband's  advice,  put  the 
house  up  for  sale  and  moved 
west. 

By  1845,  the  Philleo  Academy 
for  Young  Negroes,  located  at 
Troy  Grove,  111.,  on  property 
given  by  her  father,  was  flour- 
ishing. But  it  was  never  very 
successful  financially ;  so  when 
Calvin  Philleo's  health  began  to 
fail,  and  with  it  his  income  from 
preaching,  they  moved  again 
where  living  costs  were  lower. 

In  1861,  Mrs.  Philleo  wrote  in 
her  journal  about  going  to 
Springfield  to  see  Lincoln  take 
his  leave :  "Never  shall  I  forget 
that  face  of  tenderness  and  sor- 
row, the  shoulders  bent  under 
the  shawl  and  the  grave  respon- 
sibility he  carries." 

After  her  husband's  death  in 
1874,    Mrs.    Philleo    decided    to 


she  replied.  "I  have  a  good  faim, 
all  the  reading  matter  I  want, 
and  all  my  faculties  except  for 
a  little  deafness." 

Crusader  to  the  last,  just  a 
short  time  before  her  death  in 
1890  at  age  87,  she  concluded 
that  her  "great  desire  is  now  to 
live  to  see  the  emancipation  of 
my  sex  from  political  classifica- 
tion with  Indians,  idiots,  pau- 
pers, insane,  criminals  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis!"  Today  she  lies 
beside  her  brother  Hezekiah  in 
a  small  cemetery  near  Elk  Falls, 
Kan. 

For  the  little  woman,  frail  of 
flesh  but  with  determination 
strong  as  steel,  there  was  satis- 
faction as  she  wrote  in  her  jour- 
nal concerning  the  action  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly 
which  was  at  long  last  to  bring 
her  "comfort,  security  and  even 
a  little  dignity."  But  the  life 
of    Prn.lpnce    Crandall    Philleo 


The  sohool  in  Troy  Grova  Township  was  not  a  aohool 
for  negroes.     Also  in  1845  Prude no o  wa3   in  the 
East.     Something  got  nixed  up  hero. 

<J  &,  u 

The   reference  to  the   journalize  oan*t  traoo       I'l/ 

Tfhen  Calvin  Philleo  died  Prudonoe  was  already  living  in 

Cordova  ILLIIiOIS   (not  Iov.m.),     Her  brother  Hezokiah  oane 
^to  her _  there  after  his  third  wife  died  in  Conraotiout 
^in  187S>  and  the  two  of  thea  plus  Clarissa  and  some 

of  her  ohildren  r^de  the  trip  to  Elk  Falls,  Kansas,  after 

an  exo  hangs  of  land. 

The  roferar.se  to  a   journal  entry  in  the  last  paragraph 
is  also  uir/erifiabla. 
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